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ABSTRACT 



This report is one of several North Carolina Community 
College System accountability measures designed to report on critical success 
factors. Critical success factors are those issues that are instrumental for 
an institution to prosper and accomplish its goals. The data presented in 
this report are indicators of the "health" of the System, the extent to which 
the System is addressing the needs of the state, and the success of the 
System as measured by student outcomes. Longitudinal data is provided where 
available. The report has been modified to include institutional data, for 
which the colleges have been grouped according to total full-time equivalent 
students. A description of a critical success factor is provided at the 
beginning of each section of the report; there are seven factors analyzed in 
total: (1) student success; (2) resources; (3) access; (4) education 

continuum; (5) workforce development; (6) community services; and (7) program 
management and accountability. In presenting the data for each of these 
measures, background information on the measure is provided along with the 
methodology of data collection. Following the data, recommendations for 
improvements to the measure or for future analysis are given. (TGO) 
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CRITICAL SUCCESS FACTORS FOR THE 



NORTH CAROLINA COMMUNITY COLLEGE SYSTEM 

Tenth Annual Report 
April, 1999 



INTRODUCTION 



This tenth annual report on the critical success factors for the North Carolina Community 
College System is one of several System accountability tools. The data presented in this 
report are indicators of the health of the System, the extent to which the System is addressing 
the needs of the state, and the success of the System as measured by student outcomes. 

Where possible, data covering a five-year period have been presented to indicate trends 
relative to the measures. 

The original intent of the critical success factors report was to present data that would 
measure the performance of the System. As the years have progressed, however, the report 
has been modified to include institutional data on certain measures. In presenting institutional 
data, no attempt has been made to rank colleges relative to performance on measures due to 
the differences in the nature of the colleges and the quality of the data currently being 
collected. Instead, in presenting institutional data, the colleges have been grouped according 
to total full-time equivalent (FTE) students and listed within each group in ascending order by 
FTE. 

In 1993 the General Assembly passed a special provision on accountability. The special 
provision mandated that the State Board of Community Colleges review the critical success 
factors and measures to establishing performance standards for those measures that would 
indicate colleges' progress in addressing System goals. An accountability task force was 
established during the summer of 1993 and began the process of reviewing the critical success 
factors and measures and establishing performance standards. Performance standards for 
certain critical success factors measures have been adopted. 

Over the years, experience with the critical success factors and their measures, as well as 
modifications in the factors and measures, has resulted in improved data collection and 
reporting. While improvements have been made, there still remain some problem areas. 
Emphasis will continue to be placed on developing standard definitions for certain measures 
and for insuring the systematic collection of data by all colleges. 

As in previous years, a description of a factor is provided at the beginning of each section of 
the report. In presenting the data for each of the measures, background information on the 
measure is provided along with the methodology of data collection. Following the data, 
recommendations for improvements to the measure or for further analysis are given. 
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CRITICAL SUCCESS FACTORS 



BACKGROUND AND DEVELOPMENT 



Critical success factors have been defined as "the key things that must go right for an 
enterprise (in this case, the North Carolina Community College System) to flourish and 
achieve its goals." The concept of critical success factors was developed at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Sloan School of Business for application in a business setting, but it 
is applicable to any organization. The effort to identify these "key things" enables the 
organization to focus its efforts. Thinking through appropriate measures for the factors 
insures that the organization will examine its performance. Thus, critical success factors are 
both a planning and an evaluation/accountability tool. 



USES FOR CRITICAL SUCCESS FACTORS 

■ Accountability 

■ Development of Strategic Goals 

■ Improvement of Programs and Administration 



Measurements of the attainment of critical success factors are an important part of the 
accountability system in use in the Community College System. A number of tools are in 
place and in use by the State Board. The colleges are required to conduct a planning process 
that includes goal-setting and evaluation of progress toward those goals. Other accountability 
mechanisms include curriculum standards, review of institutional plans and programs, program 
and financial audits, program monitoring and accreditation. 

In its 1989 session, the North Carolina General Assembly adopted a provision (S.L.1989; C. 
752; S. 80) which mandated that; 

“The State Board of Community Colleges shall develop a ‘Critical Success 
Factors’ list to define statewide measures of accountability for all community 
colleges. Each college shall develop an institutional effectiveness plan, tailored 
to the specific mission of the college. This plan shall be consistent with the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Schools criteria and provide for 
collection of data as required by the ‘Critical Success Factors’ list.” 

The colleges, in turn, were granted a greater degree of flexibility in deciding how to use their 
state funds. 
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This special provision is neither the first nor the last state initiative linking flexibility in the use 
of funds with required accountability measures. Its requirements leave in the hands of the 
State Board and the colleges the identification of the key factors that will be measured and the 
specific approach that will be taken to measure them. The measurement of these factors 
provides a way of showing how well the System is doing its job as assigned by law and how 
well the System is addressing the goals set by the State Board of Community Colleges. 

The critical success factors were developed by the State Board to measure the System, not 
individual colleges. The state totals and averages do provide a benchmark for the colleges to 
measure their efforts and institutional data on selected measures are presented in this report. 
Still, the critical success factors compiled for assessing the performance of the System will not 
be exactly suitable for measurement of any institution. For example, the percentage of 
students in the University of North Carolina System who attended a community college is a 
measure that helps System leaders evaluate our System's progress over time and compare our 
System with others, but it cannot be meaningfully calculated for individual institutions. 
Especially in these times when budgets are very tight, the performance of individual colleges 
on measures such as currentness of equipment and meeting Association of College and 
Research Libraries standards may reflect the results of hard choices made by individual 
administrators, and not be inherently any better than the choice made by another institution. 

Some measures are so important to any real attempt to assess success that their absence 
compromises the result. Yet, some of these measures are not possible within the present 
capacity of the System to measure. In the initial year, a commitment was made that since 
resources for data collection at the campus level were already strained; no measures requiring 
additional surveys or data collection at the college level would be selected. Last year we 
began surveying the colleges for a small amount of data, and we have made some 
improvements in the collection of data at the state level that enable us to provide new and 
more in-depth information on some factors. 

There remain some measures that are essential to a meaningful report, yet are beyond our 
capacity. The most essential of these is persistence of students toward goals, which is a key 
component of the Student Progress Monitoring System that is yet unfunded. Other outcomes 
being developed are related to employer satisfaction with graduates and the success of the 
Small Business Centers. 

This report includes background information explaining why each measure was chosen, what 
it is intended to show and the limitations of the data. The data and sources of the data, a brief 
assessment of the implications of the data and recommendations for future changes in the 
measures are given. Where appropriate, institutional data are presented on selected measures. 
Recommendations for program changes indicated by the data are outside the scope of this 
report. 

The critical success factors were originally adopted by the State Board of Community 
Colleges in July 1989 and amended in September 1990, September 1991, and in September 
1992. North Carolina has adopted the matrix format of the National Alliance of Community 
and Technical Colleges to graphically display the set of factors chosen. The matrix showing 
the factors and measures is on page 4. 
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North Carolina Community College System 
CRITICAL SUCCESS FACTORS AND MEASURES OF QUALITY, 1997-98 
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D. Performance of 
transfers after two 
semesters 


D. Currentness of 
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D, Percent of 
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financial aid and 
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of attendance 
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percent of students in 
the UNC system who 
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community college 


D. Employment 
status of graduates 






C. Number of GED's 
and AHSD’s awarded 
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number of dropouts 
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annually served by 
literacy programs 


C. Percent of Tech 
Prep students 
enrolling in a 
community college 


C* Employer 
satisfaction with 
graduates 


C* Support of 
community service 
activities (use of 
facilities by outside 
groups; support of 
civic and cultural 
activities) 


C. Number and 
percent of eligible 
programs accredited 
or reaffirmed 


B. Progress of 
literacy students 


B. Student/faculty 
ratio 


B. Number served by 
type through literacy 
programs and 
percent of target 
population served 


B. Number of & 
enrollment in 
cooperative 
agreements with high 
school 


B. Number of 
workplace literacy 
sites and number of 
students being 
served 


B. Enrollment of 
senior citizens 
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percent of programs 
reviewed 


A. Number of 
students returning 
from previous 
quarters 


A. Average salaries 
as a percent of the 
Southeastern 
regional average 


A. Enrollment of 
high school 
dropouts; 
handicapped; 
disadvantaged; 
single parents; 
non traditional high 
school diploma 
earners; inmates 


A. Number & 
percent of recent 
high school 
graduates enrolled in 
community college 
programs 


A. Number of 
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trainees served by: 
New & Expanding 
Industry, FIT, Small 
Business Centers, 
Apprenticeship 
programs 


A. Number of 
courses offered & 
students enrolled 
through community 
services 
(avocational, 
practical skills, 
academic, and 
recreational) 


A. Annual 

educational program 
audit summary- 
number audited & 
percent of system 
instructional budget 
cited for exceptions 
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FACTOR II 
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FACTOR III 
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FACTOR IV 
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Management/ 
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FUTURE PROSPECTS 



The critical success factors aid the State Board of Community Colleges in setting strategic 
goals for the System. By indicating how the System has performed and is performing 
currently in key areas, the factors provide a foundation for adopting reasonable targets for 
future efforts. 

The critical success factors for the System provide a model for the individual institutions. The 
National Alliance Model, which includes a process for developing, validating and revising the 
chart, is recommended for developing critical success factors relevant to each college's goals 
and mission. 

Progress has been made in identifying measures that indicate educational outcomes for 
students. The development of the Student Success Factor is a clear example of the emphasis 
being put on the development of performance measures. As our experience with these 
measures increases, additional performance measures will be developed and analyzed. The 
focus will be on developing factors and measures that reflect the mission of the Community 
College System in North Carolina. 

It is to the interest of the System that the critical success factors provide useful and relevant 
data to the public, the governing boards and the general assembly. They will reveal ways in 
which the System can improve and progress, and provide a source for positive change by the 
System's leadership. 
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CRITICAL SUCCESS FA CTOR I: STUDENT SUCCESS 



Increasingly, educational institutions are being called upon to support and document 
educational accomplishments. This call for accountability is coming from the federal 
government, state legislatures, and accrediting agencies. No longer can educational 
institutions focus solely on the processes of education or on the number of students being 
served. There is a public demand today for an accounting for public funds spent on education. 
Put simply, the public, through government bodies and accreditation agencies, is demanding to 
know what kind of return is being generated by the investment of public dollars in education. 

Community colleges are operating under several new mandates relative to measuring student 
success. The reauthorized Carl Perkins Act requires states to establish standards of 
performance for students being served with Perkins funds. The federal Right-to-Know 
legislation requires colleges and universities to inform prospective students of graduation rates 
at the institution. The Southern Association of Colleges and Schools (SACS), the accrediting 
agency for colleges in the Southeast, has, for several years, required colleges to develop and 
implement an institutional effectiveness process involving planning and the assessment of 
expected educational results. The State Board of Community Colleges requires institutions to 
submit annual institutional effectiveness plans to the North Carolina Community College 
System Office that include the identification of expected educational outcomes. Beginning in 
1994-95, the State Board of Community Colleges requires institutions to review all 
curriculum programs and services annually using a standard Annual Program Audit. Finally, 
the State Board of Community Colleges adopted performance standards for colleges on those 
critical success factors and measures that indicate colleges' performance in meeting System 
goals. These standards became effective in 1995-96. 

The call for accountability renews the focus on students and student success. The 
identification of the appropriate measures of student success for community college students 
is not an easy task. Unlike traditional university students, the majority of whom are in pursuit 
of a degree, community college students attend for a wide variety of reasons including pursuit 
of a degree, transfer to a four-year institution, upgrading job skills, and attainment of basic 
skills. Though progress has been made in the identification of some key student success 
measures, continued efforts in this area need to be undertaken. 

The measures for "Student Success" adopted by the State Board of Community Colleges are: 

A. Number of Students Returning from Previous Quarters 

B. Progress of Basic Skills Students 

C. Number of GEDs and AHSDs Awarded Compared to the Number of Dropouts Statewide 

D. Performance of Transfers After Two Semesters 

E. Rate of Success on Licensure Exams (where such are required) 

F. Program Completion Rates 

G. Passing Rates for Remedial Courses 

H. Passing Rates for "General Education" and "related" courses 
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STUDENT SUCCESS MEASURE A: 



Number of Students Returning from 
Previous Quarters 



Background 

Although there are many reasons why students cannot attend classes in any one quarter, or 
why they drop out altogether, the quality of the program is one of those reasons. Students 
who continue studies from quarter to quarter show commitment to a program and progress 
toward completion. A report on retention in the Community College System was conducted 
in 1987 (Lincoln and Smith, 1987). That study is a more extensive discussion of retention 
issues. 

The definition of retention used in this report is based on the programs in which students 
enrolled and calculates on the percentage of curriculum students who enroll in fall semester 
and subsequently enroll in either the spring or the following fall semester. Specifically, for 
students who enrolled in one-year programs (certificate and/or diploma programs), the 
proportion of students who enrolled in fall semester, did not complete their program in fall 
semester, and subsequently enrolled in spring of the same academic year was calculated. For 
students who enrolled in two-year programs (associate degree programs), the proportion of 
students who enrolled in fall semester, did not complete their program within one year, and re- 
enrolled in the following fall semester was calculated. The number of students who graduated 
from a one- or two-year program within the report period was subtracted from the total 
enrollment figures. Students in transitional programs were omitted from the analysis. 

Beginning in 1991-92 a new data field was added to the Curriculum Student Progress 
Information System (CSPIS) to capture student intent. Student intent was classified into six 
codes to indicate why a student was enrolled at the institution. It was felt that, by knowing 
student intent, a more accurate retention figure could be calculated. A separate analysis of 
those students indicating degree, diploma, or certificate intent is provided. 



Implications 

The data indicate that 62.41 percent of fall curriculum students, enrolled in one-year 
programs, reenrolled the following spring semester. Fall curriculum students enrolled in two- 
year programs reenrolled the following fall at the rate of 52.40 percent. In both categories, 
the percentages for degree seeking students is slightly higher, 65.36 and 54.10 respectively. 

In reality, this measure examines student persistence rates. 
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Data 



PROPORTION OF FALL CURRICULUM STUDENTS WHO 
SUBSEQUENTLY ENROLL IN THE SPRING OR FALL SEMESTER 



1-YEAR PROGRAMS 
% RE-ENROLL 



2-YEAR PROGRAMS 
% RE-ENROLL 



YEAR 



ALL DEGREE ALL 

STUDENTS SEEKING STUDENTS 



DEGREE 

SEEKING 



1997-98 62.41 65.36 52.40 54.10 



Source; Planning and Research, NC Community College System Office. 



Recommendation 

A more comprehensive examination of student enrollment data should be conducted as 
resources permit. Factors that might affect retention should be examined. Information on 
retention rates for other community college systems should be collected. In addition, a long- 
term analysis of student enrollment patterns should be undertaken to determine more 
effectively when students drop out rather than simply "stop out." 
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CURRICULUM STUDENTS WHO ENROLLED IN FALL 1997 AND REENROLLED 
IN SPRING 1998 FOR 1-YEAR PROGRAMS AND FALL 1998 FOR 2- YEAR PROGRAMS 



INSTITUTION 


FTE 


% of 1-Year Programs 


% of 2-Year Programs 


All 


Degree Seeking 


All 


Degree Seeking 


<1,000 












Pamlico CC 


201 


60.00 


33.33 


59.32 


58.54 


Montgomery CC 


692 


73.97 


81.82 


60.00 


61.68 


Bladen CC 


779 


56.54 


55.33 


52.91 


52.20 


Roanoke-Chowan CC 


866 


69.35 


66.00 


52.69 


53.05 


Mayland CC 


879 


59.86 


61.76 


58.29 


62.15 


Tri-County CC 


893 


48.04 


50.60 


46.71 


48.51 


Martin CC 


919 


72.58 


75.51 


61.64 


62.50 


Brunswick CC 


971 


67.91 


70.54 


55.73 


55.79 


1,000- 1,999 












James Sprunt CC 


1,086 


59.49 


76.00 


58.84 


63.36 


Anson CC 


1,135 


54.20 


58.21 


55.12 


57.33 


McDowell TCC 


1,268 


60.23 


66.90 


52.46 


54.11 


Sampson CC 


1,352 


52.13 


60.32 


56.31 


54.88 


Carteret CC 


1,392 


67.27 


69.53 


52.56 


58.36 


Piedmont CC 


1,398 


54.97 


54.66 


57.78 


61.05 


Isothermal CC 


1,530 


67.11 


66.82 


52.08 


52.17 


Mitchell CC 


1,535 


68.81 


66.47 


54.63 


55.93 


Halifax CC 


1,548 


54.55 


52.83 


58.67 


61.40 


Haywood CC 


1,601 


65.60 


67.89 


57.14 


60.12 


Blue Ridge CC 


1,607 


72.22 


77.72 


51.90 


54.56 


Beaufort County CC 


1,638 


60.15 


63.56 


57.37 


60.60 


Randolph CC 


1,664 


70.78 


72.50 


60.51 


62.91 


Richmond CC 


1,664 


77.63 


80.00 


57.19 


62.10 


Wilson TCC 


1,667 


68.58 


68.85 


55.56 


55.50 


Stanly CC 


1,694 


79.75 


79.22 


59.92 


58.87 


Rockingham CC 


1,810 


74.59 


76.41 


57.44 


57.02 


Nash CC 


1,831 


70.79 


72.15 


58.15 


59.87 


Edgecombe CC 


1,848 


53.75 


56.16 


50.78 


51.41 


Cleveland CC 


1,852 


60.57 


63.23 


53.34 


54.16 


Southwestern CC 


1,894 


52.10 


55.14 


53.15 


53.70 


College of the Albemarle 


1,932 


56.35 


59.38 


44.49 


49.12 


2,000 - 2,999 












Southeastern CC 


2,030 


57.75 


61.43 


59.40 


61.27 


Craven CC 


2,173 


55.06 


58.88 


50.60 


52.69 


Robeson CC 


2,213 


44.11 


46.31 


57.12 


57.89 


Wilkes CC 


2,270 


64.67 


70.14 


59.96 


62.41 


Lenoir CC 


2,274 


75.48 


76.67 


62.78 


63.18 


Western Piedmont CC 


2,290 


62.50 


67.35 


61.98 


62.96 


Davidson County CC 


2,444 


63.08 


63.19 


58.89 


58.66 


Johnston CC 


2,636 


49.36 


51.69 


52.98 


52.76 


Alamance CC 


2,690 


55.92 


55.83 


54.26 


54.13 


Surry CC 


2,694 


62.53 


65.69 


56.07 


57.78 


Caldwell CC & TI 


2,720 


65.03 


70.71 


54.15 


59.50 


Sandhills CC 


2,770 


40.17 


44.33 


56.23 


57.82 


Vance-Granville CC 


2,870 


64.00 


76.92 


51.54 


53.18 


Wayne CC 


2,938 


64.57 


68.13 


54.59 


56.33 


3,000-4,999 












Catawba Valley CC 


3,115 


65.77 


68.91 


57.58 


59.65 


Rowan Cabarrus CC 


3,211 


65.63 


67.61 


51.15 


51.72 


Gaston College 


3,323 


63.91 


65.28 


52.62 


53.25 


Durham TCC 


3,439 


70.82 


69.47 


54.23 


54.16 


Asheville-Buncombe TCC 


3,669 


65.67 


66.15 


49.14 


49.29 


Coastal Carolina CC 


3,682 


70.06 


74.30 


47.74 


46.19 


Central Carolina CC 


3,803 


56.72: 


67.67 


57.58 


61.11 


Pitt CC 


3,905 


51.03 


57.42 


57.86 


61.15 


Cape Fear CC 


3,914 


61.42 


61.65 


53.90 


54.71 


Forsyth TCC 


4,217 


65.89 


68.17 


52.92 


54.85 


> 4,999 












Guilford TCC 


5,997 


52.25 


53.15 


43.59 


46.24 


Wake TCC 


6,848 


67.13 


67.52 


50.44 


51.09 


Fayetteville TCC 


8,314 


71.55 


71.91 


44.12 


47.00 


Central Piedmont CC 


9,743 


54.84 


57.33 


46.27 


48.89 














System Total 


143,338 


62.41 


65.36 


52.40 


54.10 
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STUDENT SUCCESS MEASURE B: 



Progress of Basic Skills Students 



Background 

In September 1994 the State Board of Community Colleges adopted four goals that set the 
priorities of the System. Included in these goals were: upgrading, training and retraining ("a 
world-class workforce"), and eliminating illiteracy. If North Carolina is to have a competitive 
workforce, then individuals must be equipped, at the minimum, with basic skills. The efforts 
undertaken by the Community College System in the area of basic skills are critical to the 
future of the state. 

In basic skills programs, as in all community college programs, the number of people who 
complete a program is not a real indicator of the education being provided. Since it is not a 
compulsory system, people are free to come and go as their life circumstances or interests 
motivate them. However, they may benefit greatly from the classes they do attend and 
complete. Many of the people who most need basic skills classes have not experienced 
success in school and have fears to overcome before they are willing to attend regularly. 
Moving from basic skills to a high school level education is a long and arduous process that 
takes a great deal of commitment. 

In basic skills programs, students are often pressured by lack of money, other demands on 
their time, and by other barriers to continuing their educations. In spite of the barriers, many 
adults do enroll for long enough periods of time to raise grade level abilities in reading, math, 
and other skills, but still do not complete the entire program. With the testing programs put in 
place in the last few years and with the student progress monitoring system; these gains will be 
measurable and will indicate real impacts of the basic skills programs. 

Two indicators of the progress of basic skills students were examined. First, data on the 
progression of students through the basic skills programs were collected and analyzed. Using 
the Literacy Education Information System (LEIS), information was compiled on the 
percentage of students who entered a level of basic skills and either exited the program during 
the same year without completing the level entered; persisted in the level of basic skills 
entered; completed the level of basic skills entered or completed a predetermined goal; or 
completed the level entered and advanced to the next level of basic skills. In the case of AHS 
(Adult High School) and GED (General Educational Development), students who moved to a 
higher level entered a curriculum or occupational extension program. 

The indicator discussed above primarily measures the progress of basic skills students through 
the basic skills program. Basic Skills, however, is really the beginning rather than the end of a 
student's training for today's workplace. A second indicator of the progress of basic skills 
students is an analysis of the number of students with an Adult High School Diploma (AHSD) 
or a GED who enter a curriculum or occupational extension program at the college. This 
indicator is a measure of success for the student in gaining additional training and for the 
System and colleges in providing a continuum of programs. 
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To determine the number of students with an AHSD or GED enrolled in the System, an 
analysis of the annual curriculum registration and extension registration data tapes was 
conducted. In previous years, these data files indicated that a student had a GED, but did not 
distinguish between an AHSD and a regular high school diploma. In 1991-92, however, a 
separate code was given to students with an AHSD, thus allowing for this analysis. 



Implications 

In 1995-96 the completion category of the following table was expanded to include students 
who complete a predetermined goal. Previously, in the category of ‘Exited Completers,’ only 
students who completed a level and left the program were counted. Furthermore, in the new 
category, if a student completes a level or goal this does not necessarily mean that the student 
has exited the program; therefore, the category has been changed to ‘Completed Level or 
Goal.’ Data for Program Years 1993-1995 have been deleted since these data no longer fit 
the category as defined above. 

The data on the number of students with an AHSD or a GED enrolled in a curriculum 
program or an occupational extension program demonstrates the large number of non- 
traditional students the colleges are serving. In 1997-98 a total of 59,356 students with an 
AHSD or a GED enrolled in a curriculum or occupational extension program. 



Data 



PERCENTAGE OF BASIC SKILLS STUDENTS WHO PROGRESS 
TO ANOTHER LEVEL OF BASIC SKILLS 



YEAR 


EXIT, NON- 
COMPLETER 


PROGRESSING 
SAME LEVEL 


♦COMPLETED 
LEVEL or GOAL 


ADVANCED 
NEXT LEVEL 


1993-94 


25 


56 




10 


1994-95 


36 


44 




11 


1995-96 


22 


31 


35 


12 


1996-97 


22 


34 


32 


12 


1997-98 


24 


30 


35 


11 



*New Category 

**No longer fits category definition. 

Source: LEIS, Planning and Research, NC Community College System Office. 
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NUMBER OF STUDENTS WITH A GED OR AHSD ENROLLED IN A CURRICULUM 
PROGRAM OR IN OCCUPATIONAL EXTENSION 



OCCUPATIONAL 

YEAR CURRICULUM EXTENSION 





GED 


AHSD 


GED 


AHSD 


1993-94 


19,986 


11,724 


9,479 . 


16,562 


1994-95 


20,154 


11,458 


9,359 


13,425 


1995-96 


21,532 


9,152 


9,584 


12,489 


1996-97 


21,667 


9,154 


10,235 


12,136 


1997-98 


21,035 


6,941 


13,828 


17,552 



Source: Planning and Research, NC Community College System Office. 



Recommendation 

Refinements in the analysis of data provided by LEIS should continue. A system has been 
developed to determine the level of basic skills achieved by completers who exited the 
program as well as the personal goal accomplishment of students who exit without completing 
the level of basic skills they entered. A long-term study should be designed to determine if 
students who exit the basic skills program without completing their level of study re-enroll at 
some future date. 

Data on the enrollment of students with an AHSD or a GED should continue to be examined. 
Colleges that have not incorporated the new coding scheme for AHSD should incorporate it 
into the registration process. Efforts should be undertaken to match these data with the data 
on students who earn an AHSD or a GED at each college in order to develop a measure of 
the percentage of students who move from basic skills to some other college program. 
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PERCENTAGE OF BASIC SKILLS STUDENTS WHO PROGRESS TO ANOTHER LEVEL, 1997-98 



INSTITUTION 


FTE 


TOTAL SERVED 
IN LITERACY 


COMPLETED 

LEVEUGOAL 


PROGRESSING 
SAME LEVEL 


EXIT NON- 
COMPLETERS 


MOVED TO A 
HIGHER LEVEL 


<1»000 


Pamlico CC 


201 


217 


53% 


22% 


19% 


6% 


Montgomery CC 


692 


528 


9% 


44% 


38% 


9% 


Bladen CC 


779 


570 


18% 


46% 


29% 


7% 


Roanoke-Chowan CC 


866 


761 


11% 


53% 


26% 


11% 


Mayland CC 


879 


990 


49% 


10% 


14% 


26% 


Tri-County CC 


893 


426 


29% 


46% 


12% 


14% 


Martin CC 


919 


1,302 


38% 


34% 


14% 


14% 


Brunswick CC 


971 


681 


54% 


21% 


16% 


9% 


1,000-1,999 


James Sprunt CC 


1,086 


1,155 


65% 


10% 


5% 


20% 


Anson CC 


1,135 


1,489 


16% 


37% 


31% 


16% 


McDowell TCC 


1,268 


827 


32% 


39% 


15% 


14% 


Sampson CC 


1,352 


1,325 


25% 


28% 


32% 


15% 


Carteret CC 


1,392 


914 


32% 


40% 


21% 


6% 


Piedmont CC 


1,398 


1,342 


63% 


14% 


12% 


11% 


Isothermal CC 


1,530 


1,979 


23% 


49% 


14% 


13% 


Mitchell CC 


1,535 


2,308 


40% 


26% 


24% 


10% 


Halifax CC 


1,548 


1,617 


41% 


30% 


18% 


11% 


Haywood CC 


1,601 


1,063 


53% 


6% 


15% 


27% 


Blue Ridge CC 


1,607 


1,896 


53% 


14% 


18% 


16% 


Beaufort County CC 


1,638 


1,225 


38% 


31% 


22% 


9% 


Randolph CC 


1,664 


1,872 


48% 


24% 


19% 


9% 


Richmond CC 


1,664 


3,229 


21% 


35% 


24% 


19% 


Wilson TCC 


1,667 


1,767 


7% 


45% 


36% 


11% 


Stanly CC 


1,694 


1,836 


31% 


32% 


25% 


11% 


Rockingham CC 


1,810 


1,633 


30% 


32% 


22% 


16% 


Nash CC 


1,831 


1,588 


42% 


33% 


16% 


9% 


Edgecombe CC 


1,848 


2,264 


13% 


40% 


37% 


10% 


Cleveland CC 


1,852 


1,393 


31% 


27% 


29% 


12% 


Southwestern CC 


1,894 


1,424 


18% 


29% 


37% 


16% 


College of the Albemarle 


1,932 


2,253 


35% 


35% 


18% 


13% 


2,000-2,999 


Southeastern CC 


2,030 


1,616 


32% 


25% 


26% 


17% 


Craven CC 


2,173 


1,476 


49% 


23% 


21% 


7% 


Robeson CC 


2,213 


2,411 


60% 


13% 


16% 


10% 


Wilkes CC 


2,270 


1,716 


56% 


25% 


10% 


9% 


Lenoir CC 


2,274 


3,055 


36% 


26% 


26% 


13% 


Western Piedmont CC 


2,290 


3,118 


40% 


28% 


19% 


14% 


Davidson County CC 


2,444 


2,674 


57% 


15% 


18% 


10% 


Johnston CC 


2,636 


1,983 


36% 


34% 


26% 


5% 


Alamance CC 


2,690 


3,089 


57% 


25% 


11% 


7% 


Surry CC 


2,694 


1,872 


45% 


23% 


23% 


9% 


Caldwell CC & TI 


2,720 


2,478 


55% 


18% 


9% 


18% 


Sandhills CC 


2,770 


2,164 


20% 


40% 


32% 


9% 


Vance-Granville CC 


2,870 


2,894 


30% 


29% 


24% 


16% 


Wayne CC 


2,938 


2,465 


54% 


17% 


22% 


8% 


3,000-4,999 


Catawba Valley CC 


3,115 


3,230 


83% 


6% 


1% 


10% 


Rowan Cabarrus CC 


3,211 


2,566 


8% 


40% 


45% 


7% 


Gaston College 


3,323 


3,218 


5% 


40% 


36% 


19% 


Durham TCC 


3,439 


3,194 


15% 


43% 


33% 


9% 


Asheville-Buncombe TCC 


3,669 


3,219 


23% 


35% 


28% 


14% 


Coastal Carolina CC 


3,682 


2,686 


33% 


25% 


22% 


21% 


Central Carolina CC 


3,803 


4,231 


23% 


41% 


29% 


8% 


PittCC 


3,905 


2,697 


16% 


43% 


38% 


3% 


Cape Fear CC 


3,914 


2,041 


24% 


39% 


28% 


8% 


Forsyth TCC 


4,217 


5,047 


13% 


40% 


41% 


7% 


>4,999 


Guilford TCC 


5,997 


4,202 


20% 


28% 


39% 


14% 


Wake TCC 


6,848 


7,555 


17% 


42% 


31% 


10% 


Fayetteville TCC 


8,314 


5,348 


33% 


28% 


25% 


13% 


Central Piedmont CC 


9,743 


8,309 


67% 


17% 


12% 


4% 
















System Totals 


143^38 


132,428 


35% 


30% 


24% 


11% 
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NUMBER OF STUDENTS WITH A GED OR AHSD ENROLLED 
IN A CURRICULUM PROGRAM OR IN OCCUPATIONAL EXTENSION, 1997-98 







CURRICULUM 


OCCUPATIONAL EXT. 


INSTITUTION 


FTE 


GED 


AHSD 


GED 


AHSD 


< 1,000 












Pamlico CC 


201 


42 


11 


69 


35 


Montgomery CC 


692 


138 


23 


78 


71 


Bladen CC 


779 


141 


40 


86 


65 


Roanoke-Chowan CC 


866 


228 


9 


2 


124 


Mayland CC 


879 


234 


9 


41 


129 


Tri-County CC 


893 


212 


22 


154 


120 


Martin CC 


919 


115 


15 


153 


92 


Brunswick CC 


971 


126 


56 


161 


74 


1,000 - 1,999 












James Sprunt CC 


1,086 


170 


28 


112 


64 


Anson CC 


1,135 


441 


42 


154 


192 


McDowell TCC 


1,268 


274 


20 


28 


158 


Sampson CC 


1,352 


188 


44 


303 


69 


Carteret CC 


1,392 


266 


66 


193 


341 


Piedmont CC 


1,398 


284 


45: 


101 


72 


Isothermal CC 


1,530 


211 


131 


12 


135 


Mitchell CC 


1,535 


318 


54 


412 


306 


Halifax CC 


1,548 


347 


11 


310 


3 


Haywood CC 


1,601 


176 


13 


127 


145 


Blue Ridge CC 


1,607 


355 


34 


292 


227 


Beaufort County CC 


1,638 


162 


13 


236 


191 


Randolph CC 


1,664 


244 


45 


77 


643 


Richmond CC 


1,664 


174 


117 


49 


14 


Wilson TCC 


1,667 


240 


94 


125 


472 


Stanly CC 


1,694 


320 


117 


282 


454 


Rockingham CC 


1,810 


206 


63 


87 


225 


Nash CC 


1,831 


282 


57 


331 


121 


Edgecombe CC 


1,848 


364 


50 


114 


123 


Cleveland CC 


1,852 


260 


100 


140 


253 


Southwestern CC 


1,894 


384 


205 


298 


363 


College of the Albemarle 


1,932 




56 


293 


64 


2,000 - 2,999 












Southeastern CC 


2,030 


272 


84 


249 


143 


Craven CC 


2,173 


441 


45 


323 


222 


Robeson CC 


2,213 


78 


75 


144 


1,587 


Wilkes CC 


2,270 


206 


96 


276 


168 


Lenoir CC 


2,274 


443 


119 


163 


287 


Western Piedmont CC 


2,290 


490 


98 


100 


232 


Davidson County CC 


2,444 


76 


61 


573 


266 


Johnston CC 


2,636 


460 


118 


3 


430 


Alamance CC 


2,690 


515 


68 


229 


202 


Surry CC 


2,694 


364 


52 


345 


123 


Caldwell CC & TI 


2,720 


497 


196 


436 


163 


Sandhills CC 


2,770 


396 


43 


197 


175 


Vance-Granville CC 


2,870 


666 


47 


653 


442 


Wayne CC 


2,938 


233 


148 


370 


418 


3,000 - 4,999 












Catawba Valley CC 


3,115 


525 


9 


410 


611 


Rowan Cabarrus CC 


3,211 


376 


337 


11 


725 


Gaston College 


3,323 


711 


214 


470 


414 


Durham TCC 


3,439 


212 


502 


172 


732 


Asheville-Buncombe TCC 


3,669 


712 


105 


518 


248 


Coastal Carolina CC 


3,682 


514 


74 


53 


442 


Central Carolina CC 


3,803 


566 


202 


344 


720 


Pitt CC 


3,905 


621 


104 


3 


272 


Cape Fear CC 


3,914 


552 


129 


535 


291 


Forsyth TCC 


4,217 


475 


561 


25 


1,045 


> 4,999 












Guilford TCC 


5,997 


811 


676 




973 


Wake TCC 


6,848 


830 


279 


893 


291 


Fayetteville TCC 


8,314 


891 


417 


1,059 


415 


Central Piedmont CC 


9,743 


1,200 


492 


454 


170 














System Total 


143,338 


21,035 


6,941 


13,828 


17,552 
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STUDENT SUCCESS MEASURE C: 



Number of GEDs and AHSDs Awarded 
Compared to the Number of Dropouts 
Statewide 



Background 

The great majority of people in North Carolina's workforce are people who are well past high 
school age. Reducing the numbers of dropouts will result in raising the educational levels of 
the workforce, but only gradually. If the educational levels of the workforce are to be 
significantly affected in the short run, more mature people will also have to be attracted back 
into educational programs. 

This measure reflects the net impact of GED/AHSD programs on the percentage of the 
population without high school credentials. It does not show how many of last year's (or any 
year's) dropouts came back to get a diploma in a community college. (That is the intent of 
Access Measure C.) This measure shows how many people of whatever ages come back to 
get their diplomas compared to the number of dropouts in any given year. The number of 
adults without these credentials is reduced only in two other ways: by their dying or moving 
out of North Carolina. 

Ideally, the numbers of dropouts will continue to go down at the same time that the numbers 
of GEDs and AHSDs are raised. That would be attacking the problem at both ends! 



Implications 

The dropout data for 1997-98 will not be released by the Department of Public Instruction 
until after its May 1999 State Board Meeting. Therefore, we are unable to show the affect of 
basic skills training on the dropout pool at this time. However, the increased number of 
GED/AHS diplomas awarded demonstrates the critical role that community colleges play in 
providing basic skills education to students who were not successful in the public schools. 
Over the past five years, the number of GEDs and AHSDs awarded has increased steadily. 
Except for 1993-94, the number of individuals who do not complete public schools and need 
basic skills training has increased. The 1996-97 data showed the first decrease in the dropout 
pool since 1993-94. 



Data 

NUMBER OF GEDs AND AHSDs AWARDED COMPARED TO THE 
NUMBER OF DROPOUTS STATEWIDE 



YEAR 


NEW DROPOUTS ADDED 
TO DROPOUT POOL 


GED/AHS DIPLOMAS 
AWARDED 


INCREASE IN 
DROPOUT POOL 


1993-94 


17,371 


16,528 


843 


1994-95 


17,844 


16,797 


1,047 


1995-96 


18,203 


16,913 


1,290 


1996-97 


18,235 


17,144 


1,091 


1997-98 


Data unavailable. 


17,758 





Source: GED/AHS Files, NC Community College System Office. 

Dropout Records, NC Department of Public Instruction. 
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NUMBER OF GEDs/AHSDs AWARDED, 1997-98 



INSTITUTION 


FTE 


AHS 


GED 


< 1,000 








Pamlico CC 


201 


* 


50 


Montgomery CC 


692 


* 


52 


Bladen CC 


779 


2 


75 


Roanoke-Chowan CC 


866 


* 


120 


May land CC 


879 


2 


223 


Tri-County CC 


893 


* 


108 


Martin CC 


919 


33 


78 


Brunswick CC 


971 


* 


107 


1,000-1,999 








James Sprunt CC 


1,086 


9 


87 


Anson CC 


1,135 


48 


176 


McDowell TCC 


1,268 


* 


104 


Sampson CC 


1,352 


* 


261 


Carteret CC 


1,392 


73 


193 


Piedmont CC 


1,398 


* 


210 


Isothermal CC 


1,530 


77 


157 


Mitchell CC 


1,535 


* 


316 


Halifax CC 


1,548 


* 


113 


Haywood CC 


1,601 


* 


133 


Blue Ridge CC 


1,607 


17 


373 


Beaufort County CC 


1,638 


* 


110 


Randolph CC 


1,664 


85 


257 


Richmond CC 


1,664 


27 


486 


Wilson TCC 


1,667 


64 


119 


Stanly CC 


1,694 


95 


132 


Rockingham CC 


1,810 


* 


118 


Nash CC 


1,831 


38 


158 


Edgecombe CC 


1,848 


40 


199 


Cleveland CC 


1,852 


99 


175 


Southwestern CC 


1,894 


20 


450 


College of the Albemarle 


1,932 


47 


340 


2,000 - 2,999 








Southeastern CC 


2,030 


35 


210 


Craven CC 


2,173 


35 


126 


Robeson CC 


2,213 


169 


82 


Wilkes CC 


2,270 


72 


121 


Lenoir CC 


2,274 


70 


175 


Western Piedmont CC 


2,290 


48 


582 


Davidson County CC 


2,444 


101 


169 


Johnston CC 


2,636 


134 


65 


Alamance CC 


2,690 


31 


373 


Surry CC 


2,694 


* 


209 


Caldwell CC&TI 


2,720 


31 


505 


Sandhills CC 


2,770 


1 


350 


Vance-Granville CC 


2,870 


51 


383 


Wayne CC 


2,938 


46 


315 


3,000-4,999 








Catawba Valley CC 


3,115 


* 


296 


Rowan Cabarrus CC 


3,211 


52 


314 


Gaston College 


3,323 


110 


577 


Durham TCC 


3,439 


99 


115 


Asheville-Buncombe TCC 


3,669 


2 


501 


Coastal Carolina CC 


3,682 


40 


338 


Central Carolina CC 


3,803 


163 


381 


Pitt CC 


3,905 


31 


259 


Cape Fear CC 


3,914 


73 


234 


Forsyth TCC 


4,217 


98 


470 


> 4,999 








Guilford TCC 


5,997 


201 


492 


Wake TCC 


6,848 


51 


646 


Fayetteville TCC 


8,314 


106 


326 


Central Piedmont CC 


9,743 


243 


523 










Anson-Stanly CC 




** 


148 










St. Andrews College 






7 


State Office 






117 










System Total 


143,338 


2,869 


14,889 
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STUDENT SUCCESS MEASURE D: 



Performance of Transfers After Two 
Semesters 



Background 

The primary aim of community college transfer programs is to provide educational 
experiences that will enable transfer students to make the transition to a baccalaureate 
program and perform as well as the students who start out at the receiving institution. 
Technical and vocational programs are not designed to qualify students for transfer. 

However, programs such as Associate Degree Nursing and Engineering Technology allow 
students to concentrate on practical courses in the first two years and to complete the 
complementary portion of their programs later. Often, this enables the student to work in the 
field while getting his or her baccalaureate. It also may accommodate students who do not 
think they want to get a baccalaureate until after they have had some success in the early 
portion of the program. This type of program is likely to become more popular, especially as 
more working adults decide they want a baccalaureate. 

All colleges now offer college transfer programs. Some colleges may also be involved in a 
contractual program in which a senior college provides general education programs to the 
community college students. 

Performance data on students who transfer to a four-year institution are provided by the 
University of North Carolina-General Administration and include only those students who 
transferred to one of the 16 constituent institutions of the UNC System. No data are available 
from the private colleges and universities in North Carolina. In addition, the data traditionally 
reported are for any student who transferred to a UNC institution, regardless of the program 
from which the student transferred or the number of hours taken at the community college. 



Implications 

The 1996-97 data, unavailable when the 1998 CSF report was printed, is provided. However, 
the 1997-98 data from UNC-General Administration will be delayed and will be provided at a 
later date. 

Before 1996-97, all 58 community colleges transferred students to UNC institutions; however, 
data were provided in two categories-colleges offering and colleges not offering pre- 
baccalaureate degree programs. Beginning in 1996-97, all colleges were approved to offer 
pre-baccalaureate degree programs. The data show virtually no change in the number of 
transfers. The percentage of students in good standing has declined; however, the GPAs 
show no large fluctuations. 



